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DISCOVERY OF HIDDEN TREASURES, 


FATHER PEDRO’S CONVERT. 
PART II. 
The went on, and the only return for his conver- 
sion which Morice Durone received, or appeared 
to expect, was the occasional notice of his spiritual 
father. Pedro was proud of and kind to his con- 
vert. He recognised him, as far as a superior 
could, in street and chapel, inquired at times after 
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his welfare, and always heard his confession. What 
sins Morice disclosed and got absolution for, dur- 
ing some months, are of no importance to our 
story; but on St. John’s Eve the entire trouble of 
his conscience was a covetous dream concerning 
hidden treasure, which haunted his sleep night after 
night, and would not be put aside by any amount of 
aves and paternosters. The dream, as Morice related 
it, was a remarkable one. He always found himself 
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working away under the direction of an old man 
of a stern and swarthy countenance, whom he had 
never seen before, with pickaxe and crow, in scme 
corner of the Marquis de Malaga’s granary, where, 
he could not tell; but when a square of the marble 
pavement was broken up, he saw a trap-door and 
a stair leading down to a deep and narrow cellar, 
well built and dry, but furnished only with two 
chests of polished chony, which shone in the light 
of the old man’s lantern. The first he opened was 
full of ancient coins, stamped with the images of 
Moorish kings, but all gold; the second was filled 
with plate, antique and massive, cups, goblets, and 
flagons—some richly wrought, some set with 
precious stones; aud while he stood lost in admi- 
ration, the old man told him that all this wealth 
belonged to the finder, and vanished away in thin 
blue smoke. 

When cross-examined in true confessional style, 
of which Father Pedro was a great master, Morice 
admitted not only that the dream haunted his 
waking as well as his sleeping hours, but also that 
it did not come without cause. Among the parch- 
ments which he had undertaken to sell for the 
Marquis, there was one with neither word nor 
letter upon it, but covered with minute draw- 
ings, well and sharply executed, as if to serve 
for memoranda of some transaction which it was 
not considered safe to record even in the Moorish 
tongue. ‘There was a house exactly resembling 


the Marquis’s granary, the interior of a hall which 
he thought very like the wheat store, with an open 
trap-door in one corner, and then followed figures 


of chests, cups, and coins of all shapes and sizes. 
Father Pedro looked exceedingly grave at this 
revelation, and demanded that the parchment should 
be immediately givenup tohim. Morice demurred 
to parting with it; whereon the confessor sct all 
his spiritual terrors in array, reminded him that 
the Moors, besides being infidels, were known to 
practise sorcery; that dreams of riches were among 
the strongest temptations of the evil one; that an 
old man who vanished away in blue snioke was not 
safe company for a Christian by night or day, and 
that obedience to his ghostly direction was the 
corner-stone of all grace and virtue. Thus adjured, 
Morice gave up the parchment, got absolved from 
the sin of his covetous dream, with many good 
counsels to keep his mind above worldly things, 
and a promise that, if his confessor thought it 
safe, the curious parchment should be returned to 
him. 

Father Pedro never found it expedient to make 
that return ; but his convert went on steadily mind- 
ing his temporal business and his spiritual duties ; 
and about the time of the latest vintage there were 
great complaints of the smallness, dampness, and 
general insufficiency of the Jesuit college. Tho 
new superior would not permit his children to be 
subject to such inconveniences any longer. All 
the public buildings in Malaga were occupied ; 
people did not often change their localities there : 
the Society was not rich enough to build a new 
college: the only suitable premises to be found was 
the Moors’ house, if the noble Marquis to whom it 
belonged could be induced to lease or sell it, and 
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find himself another granary. is 
was newly established at Versailles, where as yet 
his outlay much exceeded his incomings. When he 
received Father Pedro’s despatch, it occurred to 
him that the grain could be very well stored in his 
castello, now occupied by Nicolo and a few farm. 
labourers, whose work, meals, and rest were trans- 
acted between the fields and the kitchen; so he 
sent his steward word to lease the granary for as 
large a rent as he could get, and Morice an intima. 
tion that, though converted by the superior, he ex. 
pected his help in the bargain. The bargain was 
made after a deal of haggling, in the course of whic) 
Nicolo denounced Morice as a traitor to his master’s 
cause; but the brotherhood took possession with all 
their goods and assistants ; the place was to be pu 
in repair under their own supervision, and by ihe 
lay brethren’s hands; manual industry was one of 
the rules of the Society, and they were in haste to 
leave their own damp quarters before winter. 

By way of reward for his adhesion to their 
interests, and also because he could be depended 
on to look after the property, Morice was permitted 
to occupy the deserted college. It was certainly 
more weather-tight, though not so well situated as 
his former premises; but he took his friend the 
English carpenter, of whose conversion from the 
errors of Protestantism his confessor had heard 
high hopes, into the concern; and as the season ad- 
vanced, his neighbours wero made aware, in expla- 
nation of the lights and sounds which they observed 
at all hours of the night, that more than ordinary 
making of boxes and packing of raisins had to be 
done, for the English wanted unusually large 
puddings that Christmas. Long after the other 
ships had sailed away with the wonted supply, one 
was seen riding at anchor in the bay. Morice said 
she was to take the last of his raisins, and they had 
been so late in getting packed, that himself andthe 
carpenter were obliged to go on board about sunset 
with the remnant of the boxes in a fisherman’s boa, 
just when she was weighing anchor. ‘The fisher- 
man rowed back to the shore without his passen- 
gers, and the English vessel stood out to sea; but 
when fairly off the Spanish coast, the good ship 
tacked to the eastward and made for the Bay of Mar- 
seilles, where Morice and the heaviest of his raisin 
boxes were safely landed. ‘The captain, the crew, aud 
his trusty friend the carpenter, all took leave of hin 
like men who had been paid for their trouble; and 
before he had fairly passed the custom-house, the 
ship weighed anchor once more and shaped her 
course for England. 

People never wake up early in Spain. It was 
far in the following week before Morice was missed, 
even by his confessor. Father Pedro had great 
business in turning the Marquis’s wheat store into 
a chapel; and there was such breaking up and dig- 
ging under the marble floor, that the townspeople 
supposed he was constructing a burial vault ! 
himself. At length there was a requisition 10 
Morice, and then the able superior learned to ls 
surprise that his devout convert and trusty care 
taker had gone on board of an English ship oue 
evening, and sailed away. The forsaken college 
| was examined; the brethren had left little in 1 
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and all they left was still there, with the addition 
of two crows and a pickaxe, a large amount of dust 
and débris, and a gaping chasm in the floor, where 
their altar had stood, disclosing a trap-door broken 
off its rusty hinges, and a stair leading down to a 
deep and narrow cellar, exactly like that of Morice 
Durone’s dream : it was furnished with two chests, 
not of ebony, but cast iron: the locks were wrenched 
off, and they were empty. 

Father Pedro was unable to preach for some 
months after that discovery. All the machinery 
the Society could command was put in motion to 
track out Morice, and extort part of his findings. 
In the former quest they succeeded easily ; Morice 
was by that time at the Hétel de Europe in Paris, 
consulting registers and notaries about the redemp- 
tion of his family estate; he had a considerable 
stake in the Bank of France, and was getting re- 
conciled to his relations and the Huguenot Church, 
with the facility always experienced by fortunate 
men. But the latter endeavour was not so easy to 
ihe brotherhood; their credit with court and cabi- 
net had fallen so low, particularly in France, that 
nobody could move a step in their service, till the 
Spanish ambassador, being informed that his 
parchment had been a principal instrument, thought 
he might have a private interest in the affair, and 
accordingly paid Morice a private visit. His former 
salesman received him with great politeness in a 
splendid salon, and would have discussed the news 
of the day; but the Marquis assured him that his 
own exploit at Malaga was the most interesting 
subject on the tapis, and begged to inquire which 
of the parchments, said to have been sold to Mon- 
sieur Durone’s passing countryman, had been 
furnished to Father Pedro. 

“Monsicur le Marquis,” said Morice, “since you 
have honoured me with a visit on this account, I 
will be frank with you. Your parchments were 
sold. Your agent sold them to Morice Durone— 
for I myself was the Frenchman who happened to 
be passing, and I did not intend to finish my 
daysin Spain. However, the Moorish manuscripts 
have been presented to the Royal Library of Paris, 
ind I had the honour of paying your Excellency 
every rial of the price set upon them. The docu- 
ment furnished to Father Pedro was not the one 
found in your tin case, but a fac-simile which I 
made for his amusement, having some scraps of 
talent in the artistic line—with this difference, that 
the original represented his own college, and gave 
the interior of the chapel; there was also a pecu- 
liar mark at the eastern corner, which suggested 
tome the advisableness of excavating there; and 
youwill observe I took the necessary steps. Your 
excellent ancestor, who doubtless found the parch- 
ment among the papers of some of the Jews he 
burned, must have known its value; but, being a 
Dominican, he did not wish to enrich the Jesuits, 
then in possession, and did not know that a follower 
of Calvin would come to benefit by it, in the same 
‘treet with the Holy Office. So things take their 
turn, Monsieur le Marquis ; it is not yet a hundred 
years since my family lost land and station through 
the endeavours of the amiable Society which owned 
that little college in Malaga; and now T am about 





to buy back our property with the gold over which 
they said mass for almost two centuries.” 

“Very remarkable,” said the Marquis, trying 
another tack; “but your sense of honesty will, of 
course, indicate the propriety of making some ac- 
knowledgment to the lawful owner of that valuable 
parchment.” 

“Certainly, Monsieur le Marquis ;” and Morice 
took from a cabinet hard by a large goblet of solid 
gold, ornamented with figures in bas relief. “Permit 
me to present you with this cup, which may have 
been used at many a passover and marriage feast, 
before your excellent ancestor and the pious 
sovereign he served interfered with its lawful 
owner. The goldsmith has wrought upon it the 
scene of Joseph sold by his brethren, and thus 
made it a suitable present for a gentleman so skilful 
in bargains.” 

The Marquis kept down his Castilian blood: the 
cup was worth two hundred pistoles at least; but 
he cordially hated Morice till the end of his days. 
The latter is said to have made a liberal uso of the 
wealth won in such a questionable fashion; but it 
was not considered safe for a Frenchman to settle 
in Malaga till after the suppression of the Jesuits 
by Clement xiv, in 1773; and the good people of 
that town, among the many tales more creditable 
to the cleverness than the honesty of their Gallic 
neighbours, still repeat the story of Mather Pedro’s 
Convert. 


THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 

INSTITUTION. 
Few sights in London are more interesting than 
the Museum of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion in Whitehall Yard. The external building in- 
deed is small, and the apartments within possess 
not the slightest approach to ornament; but a visit 
saunot fail to leave a deep impression on the con- 
templative mind, not without a shade of sadness, 
as most of its contents relate to men who are now 
no more. 

A ticket of admission, signed by some member of 
the naval and military Institution to which it be- 
longs, is requisite for the inspection of the Museum. 
Provided with this permit, a visitor is allowed to 
roam through the rooms at pleasure. We had the 
good fortune, however, to be accompanied by the 
highly intelligent and courteous secretary, Captain 
Burgess, to whom we are indebted for much of the 
information in the present article. 

On passing out of the Secretary’s office, we 
are immediately conducted into a room where 
there is a small but exceedingly useful collection of 
the military uniforms at present in vogue through- 
out Europe—English, French, Belgian, Austrian, 
Prussian, Sardinian, ete.—which did not fail to en- 
gage the attention of our Rifle Corps authorities, 
when the question of the most desirable material, 
shape, and colour for the soldier’s clothing was so 
much debated. A second department exhibits the 
not less important subject of providing for the 
quarters of troops in the field; and Mr. Turner's, 
as well as Major Godfrey Rhodes’ improved or 


| patent tents, may be inspected with much adyan- 
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tage. Both of them are admirable in their way, 
and, could a combination be effected, they would, as 
nearly as possible, approach perfection. The second 
room also contains models of the steam-engine, of 
every variety, from the earliest application of steam 
to the present day. 

On entering the third apartment, or rather long 
gallery—named the European Armoury—we find a 
large and varied collection of the different weapons 
used in war, from the time of Henry vil and 
his bows, up to the latest improvement of the 
revolver. It is curious here to remark the inge- 
nious and often exceedingly complicated forms of 
some of these, especially the most ancient imple- 
ments devised for the destruction of the human 
species. Had a tithe of the invention and labour 
thus expended by man for his own extermination 
been devoted to his bodily or mental improvement, 
we cannot help thinking the world would at pre- 
sent have been much better worth living in; but 
such, possibly, have been the reflections in all ages; 
and, how desirable soever such a consummation 
may be in the eyes of the sanguine, we fear it must 
long remain a phantom in the dreams of the bene- 
volent and the wise. 

One little weapon—though a very formidable- 
looking affair, too—in this apartment struck us as 
proving how really little of novelty there exists 
under the sun. Ina small implement (of death) 
named the Sraphaunee, belonging to the era of 
Charles 1, we find the model of the American re- 
volving pistol of the present day. The Transat- 
lantic Colonel Colt’s lethal instrument is in almost 
all respects a fac-simile; and doubtless many spe- 
cimens of ancient armour here exhibited would, if 
closely inspected, be found to be equally the ori- 
ginals of modern weapons. 

The fourth apartment is devoted to an almost 
equally varied collection of Asiatic arms; proving 
by its extent and ingenuity that the natives of the 
East have been not less industrious than ourselves 
in devising means for accelerating the arrival or 
progress of that otherwise sufficiently rapid-march- 
ing potentate—the king of all earthly terrors. 
India, China, Borneo, Ceylon, the Malays, and the 
inhabitants of Affghanistan, seem to have vied with 
each other in their eagerness to increase the dread 
monarch’s ceaseless pace. 

The Enfield Rifle-room, into which we next pass, 
at once strikes the spectator by its exhibition of the 
almost innumerable operations to which that 
weapon is subjected, from the time the materials 
first emerge from the forest and the bowels of the 
earth, till appearing as a perfect instrument in the 
soldier’s hands. No less than twenty-three pro- 
cesses are necessary for the formation of the stock 
alone; and sixty-six are required to complete the 
barrel, from the moment of its primitive aspect as 
a piece of flat iron. The different stages through 
which the manufacture of the lock proceeds are 
almost incredible ; twenty-three being indispensable 
in one department, twenty-six in another, the trig- 
ger alone demanding eleven distinct manipulations, 
while forty-nine are requisite to complete the 
bayonet, 

In the same apartment will be found a small but 





interesting collection of breech-loading rifles. The 
celebrated Prussian needle-gun is amongst the 
most conspicuous of these; and it appears a beau- 
tiful weapon, though destitute of that simplicity 
which is so necessary in war, and which, indeed, 
characterizes every inanimate as well as animate 
production that is truly great. 

We next proceed to the Naval department, the 
progress of which, since we first visited the place 
ten years ago, has really been most commendable. 
It must long remain a matter of astonishment 
and humiliation to an Englishman that, with all 
the vaunted and undoubted supremacy of Britain 
as a naval power, we have no such brilliant assem- 
blage of objects of interest to naval men, as are to 
be found in the Marine Museum of Paris. The 
splendid collection of models, and all implements 
of maritime warfare there to be seen, is wholly un- 
equalled on this side the Channel. But the pro- 
gress of this British Institution in this respect has 
recently been great, considering that it is merely a 
private Institution.” It contains, however, objecis 
of curiosity which are nowhere else to be scen. ; 

Amongst the first of the models which arrest 
the visitor's attention on entering this apartment, is 
a beautiful one of the “ Cornwallis,” an old Bombay 
seventy-four, one of those noble ships which per- 
formed such immortal service in the days of Nelson, 
Howe, and Jervis, though they were but cock- 
boats in comparison with our existing line-of- 
battle ships, and are now for ever numbered with 
the past. A gaudy specimen of a Hanseatic 
League ship, of the year 1650, is also here to be 
found, as well as a small model of the deathless 
“ Victory,” and an old Dutch vessel, seemingly of 
the time of the bloody Duke of Alva, which looks 
like a Chinese junk, or washing-tub. Several 
beautiful models of modern English frigates are 
also here to be seen, recalling the days when they 
unfolded their plumage to the gale, and “ walked 
the waters like a thing of life,” ere they expe- 
rienced the doom of being supplanted by more 
prosaic hut useful steam. 

What will attract the non-professional visitor's 
attention, however, perhaps more than any other 
subject in this apartment, is an astonishing model 
of a ship in a bottle, by one of the French prisoners 
of the first Napoleonic war, who was in the Norman 
Cross Prison. It is, of course, constructed on the 
tiniest scale, and the patience with which the poor 
artificer succeeded in introducing it, bit by bit, 
through the narrow aperture of the vessel, must 
have been painful indeed; though, doubtless, the 
occupation afforded a solace to his weary sojourn- 
ment there. A similar model was presented by him 
to the Prince Regent. 

Life-boats, on the model of the Northumberland 
as well as Royal National Life Boat Institution, are 
also here to be found; together with illustrations 
of the means of communicating from land with 
shipwrecked vessels; Clifford’s plan (strangely 
enough, we were told, a lawyer’s invention) for 
lowering boats in heavy seas; and a British (Cun- 





* We are happy to state that this Institution has lately been 
incorporated by Royal Charter, and receives a small graut from 
Government,—EpITor, 
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ningham’s) mode of reefing topsails from deck, in- 
stead of proceeding aloft in stormy nights—a prac- 
tice, by the by, which has been an immemorial cus- 
tom of the Chinese. 

Quitting this, we enter now what is termed the 
Second Naval Model department ; and here the true 
romance of the exhibition begins. Amidst models 
of anchors and guns of every variety, the visitor's 
attention is at once riveted by the identical main- 
truck of the celebrated French vessel “ L’Orient,” 
blown up at the battle of the Nile. The story is 
well known, and will long live in the hearts of men. 
Casabianca, the captain who commanded her, and 
was vice-admiral of the French on that fatal day, 
had been mortally wounded, and though the ship 
was on fire, his son, a beautiful boy of ten or eleven 
years of age, refused to forsake him. In a few 
minutes the ship blew up, and they were together 
in eternity. 

A gun, terribly weather-beaten, secured from the 
wreck of the “ Mary Rose,” sunk at Spithead in 
the reign of Henry vin, is also to be found in this 
apartment, as well as one associated with the still 
more painful history of the “ Bounty,” and a curious 
old piece of artillery, seemingly for shooting wild 
fowl, fished up off Dover Castle. Portions of the 
“Royal George” are also to be seen, recalling the 
memorable catastrophe of the tranquil Kempenfelt; 
and Sir Francis Drake’s walking stick, a stout 
bamboo-cane with ivory head, much like one of the 
present day. Here. too, is Captain Cook’s chrono- 
meter, made by one Larcum Kendal, London, still 
gong, and keeping time with a fidelity not to be 
surpassed by any now fabricated by the present 
worthy Lord Mayor of that city—a horloger of 
renown. 

In the same room we find a collection of old 
naval uniforms, all of them vastly more gorgeous 
than the present, but awfully baggy, and cumbrous 
enough, we should think, in action. These, how- 
ever, were in the days of periwigs and ruffles, 
which seemingly have for ever passed away, though 
hoops have again come into fashion. 

In another part of the Museum will be found a 
trophy of a different order—the sword of Cromwell; 
that sword which he often wielded ruthlessly at 
home, but with which he upheld the honour of 
England abroad ; that sword which has impressed 
his character with hues of dazzling lustre, but has 
at the same time steeped it in dyes of immortal 
gloom. Scarcely inferior in interest are some relics 
of Nelson, the greatest captain who ever led men to 
victory on the ocean. 

In the Asiatic Armoury we find another relic, 
being the dress in which Tippoo Saib, a hero of 
another order, but still a hero, was killed. It is 
so carefully wadded as to be almost sabre proof ; 
though it did not save him from meeting his doom. 
Close by are the pistols taken from his belt on 
the fall of Seringapatam. A curious collection of 
foreign swords is also here, Malay and Burmese, 
Chinese, ete. Some of them, of semilunar shape, 
have teeth serried like saws, and all assuredly have 
an aspect villanous enough. 

In the Foreign Naval Model-room there are 
several very interesting models; among them the 





celebrated Maltese war-galley aud Malay prow. A. 
Chinese pleasure-junk, a huge and clumsy though 
highly ornate affair, is also here; together with an 
effigy of one of those memorable lorchas, or celes- 
tial trading boats, which threaten to let loose upon 
the world another Iliad of woes. A curious repre- 
sentation of the Burmese emperor's state-barge will 
repay notice here, as well as its rowers, before it 
and these funny-looking little men were super- 
seded by that smart steam yacht, built for him by 
Napier of Glasgow, the model of which is else- 
where to be seen. 

In the same department there is a magnifi- 
cent table made from the stout oak timbers of 
the “Victory.” It is intended to surmount this 
with a model of the battle of Trafalgar; but at 
present it is mainly occupied by the Franklin relics. 
These have already been described in this journal ; 
but they still excite an enduring interest, as all that 
now remains of men who, in the discharge of duty 
and pursuit of science, have for ever perished in 
the realms of snow. 

Ascending the stair-case to the floor above, we 
encounter Dampier’s chart to New Guinea, still in 
as good preservation as ever, though presented to 
the Lords of the Admiralty in the year 1699 or 
1700. Models of fortification are to be found in 
the first apartment we enter, especially a beautiful 
model of the fortified town of Linz, on the Danube, 
protected by that modern system of detached 
forts which have since been adopted in Paris. 
Here, too, is a very singular specimen of the New 
Zealanders’ war-pahs, defended with such skill as 
to lead to the supposition that they must have been 
taught the art of constructing them by the French. 
In the Waterloo room are Captain Siborne’s 
well-known model of the field of Waterloo, on that 
memorable day; and Colonel Hamilton’s (of the 
Grenadier Guards) very meritorious representation 
of the war in the Crimea, in which the proportion 
is so well observed that even the smallest ships are 
made on a scale relative to the size of Sebastopol. 

But it would be idle for us to attempt sketching 
in a brief paper a tithe of the interesting objects 
to be found in this Museum. We cordially re- 
commend our readers to visit it; and every mem- 
ber of the services ought specially to support the 
Institution, for the honour of the profession, as 
well as for personal advantage when within reach 
of London. 

There is also a library of between eleven and 
twelve thousand volumes. The walls of the Topo- 
graphical Department are adorned with maps and 
charts, in which the members, by means of pins, 
etc, keep themselves aw covrant whether with 
warlike operations or peaceful movements over 
the world. The events of the late campaigns in 
India, and even in Italy, are here thus illustrated. 
The members meet once a-week, or oftener, we 
believe, for the purposes of lectures or discussions, 
in a well-arranged theatre.* 

Outside the edifice there arc a few curiosities 
which are to be seen by the whole world, without 
the necessity for an introductory ticket : an anchor 





* The lectures are afterwards printed in the Journal of the 
Institution, 





2 SECOND 
belonging to one of the vessels in the Spanish 
Armada; a Chinese gun, and a large piece of artil- 
lery, or 56-pounder, captured from the Russians in 
the late Crimean war, but not, apparently, till after 
it had sustained some effective service, if one may 
draw such an inference from its battered condition. 


SECOND SHAPE. 

Fusent, the eccentric painter of nightmares and 
other horrors, was, as few of my readers need be 
informed, a very inventive man. He began by in- 
venting a new name for himself. ‘The real patro- 
nymic of the celebrated Swiss painter was Fiissli— 
name which, being interpreted, means “ little 
foot,” or rather “ pettitoes.” The man of genius 
ohjected to the name, and, by a trifling change of 
letters, created the euphonious Italian equivalent 
hy which he is so much better known. Fuscli was 
a good Greck scholar, and every inch of him a wit. 
On one occasion, it is related, he played off the 
following trick upon old Porson. It was the boast 
of the latter that, a few words of a classic Greek 
author being quoted, he could not only mention 
the author, but point out chapter, line, and verse; 
thus referring every Greek quotation to its proper 
authorship and place. It is reported of Fuseli that, 
sitting one day at a Royal Academy dinner with 
Porson, he quoted a bit of Greek, and asked the 
latter to refer it to its proper authority. 

The professor ransacked his memory and looked 
thoughtful, but ended by confessing he could not 
tell. 

*“T should think not, indeed,” retorted Fuseli 
with a laugh; “why, I just invented it.” 

Well, in like manner the expression second shape 
is almost an invention of mine, though not quite. 
[, perhaps, should call it a free translation of 
the scientific term of Greek significance—allo- 
tropisin. 

There is a fashion in philosophy, no less than in 
the eut of a gentleman’s coat or the architecture 
of a lady’s bonnet. Every now and then one finds 
scientific treatises pervaded with a few pet words, 
representing facts or theories in vogue at the time. 
Mar be it from me to speak disparagingly of all 
hard scientific terms; most of them have a real 
significance, though a few, it must be confessed, 
are employed on occasions when they need not, and 
are made to solace the pride of philosophy by stand- 
ing for things really unknown, though philosophers 
do not like to say so. It is my intention, presently, 
to state so much about that hard word allotropism, 
by way of explanation, as shall reconcile the reader 
to it when next it comes in his path; and I shall 
begin by taking the y of denominating it 


Second Shap 
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In order to be quite intelligible, the reader must 


be informed that this world of ours, its atmosphere, 


its animals, and its vegetables, are made up of some 
fifty-eight or sixty different materials or elements. 
Chemists do not exactly know the number, because 
the claim of certain materials to be different from 





all other materials is not quite admitted. Many of 
them have to submit to the torture and the scrutiny | 


SHAPE. 


of chemists for years, before their patent of nobility, 
their right and title to be considered as simple 
bodies, is fully conceded; but, until comparatively 
late years, the assumption was taken for granted, 
that one and the same body must necessarily display, 
in its simple and uncombined state, the same cha- 
racteristics. Ireally do not know on what grounds 
this assumption was so complacently accepted, for 
the fact has been long known that charcoal and 
the diamond are one and the same body—car)on. 
So it was, however; the dissimilarity in appearance 
of the diamond and charcoal was long known, before 
chemists suspected that what held good for carbon 
might also hold good for other bodies. At length, 
however, the curious fact was placed beyond doubt, 
and the term allotropisny was invented—a term 
which I have ventured to render by the homely 
phrase, second shape. Let the reader not misunder- 
stand me: the shape or appearance of materials 
is marvellously changed by composition. The very 
substance carbon, out of which, in its pure state, 
charcoal and diamonds are formed, bathes our bodies 
as an invisible gas; yet, the gas is not carbon alone, 
but carbon in combination with oxygen. All the 
pit-coal in existence, all the charcoal, all the carbon 
of animals and vegetables which, after burning in 
close vessels, will become charcoal, once existed in 
this gascous invisible form. In the form of this 
gas we evolve from our lungs no less than about 
thirteen ounces of charcoal every twenty-four hours. 
The charcoal is thoroughly altered from its ordinary 
form, seeing that it exists as a gas; but it is not 
uncombined, it is united with oxygen; therefore, 
the wonder is less great than it would have been 
had no combination taken place. The great wonder 
of the allotropic or second shape condition of bodies 
is, that the second shape is unattended with any com- 
bination; wherefore it occurs we cannot tell: the 
whole thing is a mystery to us. 

The most familiar example of second shape is, 
as 1 before mentioned, furnished by carbon. In 
the diamond it exists under one form; in charcoal 
under another. We have all been so accustomed, 
from our earliest school-days, to accept for granted 
the identity of the diamond and charcoal, chemically 


‘speaking, that perhaps my readers will not require 


that I should furnish proof of that identity. It 
may be interesting for them, however, to know 
that the diamond can readily be converted into 
coke, which is only a particular form of charcoal, 
and that although the converse of this—the con- 
version of coke into diamonds—has never been 
accomplished, nevertheless, I believe that the dia- 
mond has actually been made by one of those 
tortuous chemical operations described some time 
since in an article on “aluminium.”* By whet 
strange agency the diamond has been made by the 
operations of nature, it is impossible to say. There 
is very little reason, however, to doubt that the 
origin of the gem is vegetable. Diamonds are 
sometimes found with little bubbles of air in their 
substance, and occasionally small insects; circum- 
stances which go to prove that the gems in question 
must once have existed in a soft or pasty state ; and, 





* See Nos, 226, 273, and 274, 
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looking at the comparatively small amount of carbon 
which naturally and originally existed in the mi- 
neral world, we have strong reason td believe the 
diamond must have been of vegetable extraction. 

Next to carbon, sulphur or brimstone furnishes 
the most prominent example ofallotropism. Every- 
body is conversant with the ordinary appearance of 
sulphur or brimstone—a solid yellow inflammable 
body, easily pulverizable, and therefore brittle: 
such are the leading properties of sulphur in its 
common or ordinary state. The reader may now 
perform an experiment if he pleases; he will nof 
require any out-of-the-way things, and the result 
will be far more instructive than whole pages of 
description. 

Let him take a Florence oil-flask and tie a piece 
of cloth round its neck, in order to protect the 


fingers when the flask becomes heated, as it will be | 


in the course of our experiment. Having puta 


little sulphur or brimstone into the flask, (whether | 


the sulphur be in lump or powder matters not,) 
and commenced the application of heat from any 
convenient source—than which nothing is better 
than a common spirit-lamp—let the experimenter 
look well to what takes place. The brimstone will 
soon begin to melt, and will become quite fluid. Ifa 
little of the material be now poured out upon a slab 
and allowed to cool, it will concrete into the form of 
ordinary yellow brimstone. This is just what one 
would have supposed. Still continuing the appli- 
cation of heat, a series of very curious phenomena 
occur. Firstly, the whole of the brimstone pre- 
viously limpid and liquefied, becomes thick, glutin- 
ous, and almost black; indeed, so thick does it be- 
come just at one instant, that, if the proper moment 
be chosen, the flask may be inverted without caus- 
ing the flow of one particle of brimstone. 

Still persisting in the application of heat, the 
thickened and black-coloured contents become 
liquid once more, but not so liquid as at first, and 
the colour is also different, the brown tint being 
still retained. The sulphur has now assumed its 
allotropic or second shape, a few evident proofs 
of which may be now adduced. If the allotropic 
melted sulphur be poured into cold water, it cools, 
of course; but whatacurious result! Itno longer 
cools into a lump of ordinary yellow brittle sulphur 
as hefore, but it assumes the appearance of glue; 
like which, it may be pulled into long threads. Per- 
haps the most striking method of illustrating this 
peculiar condition is shown by pouring the allo- 
tropie sulphur spirally around an inverted funnel 
placed to stand in cold water. 

So different are the physical properties of sulphur 
in its second or allotropic shape, from sulphur in 
its ordinary condition, that it would be regarded as 
positively another substance, did not chemical 
analysis come to our aid, and prove the two to be 
identical. Nor is this all: sulphur is occasionally 
administered as a medicine; and, according to the 
results of a Belgian physician, allotropic sulphur 
possesses different medical propertics from the 
ordinary material. No substance can be less proper 
(from its brittleness) than ordinary sulphur fused, 
for taking impressions of medallions and seals ; 
the dark pasty substance, however, generated when 
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fused allotropic sulphur is poured into water, is 
better than any other material adapted to this end. 

Still more extraordinary is the allotropic or 
second shape presented by phosphorus; indeed, it 
was in reference to phosphorus that the attention 
of philosophers became directed to the wonders of 
allotropism. 

Phosphorus, even in its ordinary condition, is a 
very eatiaordinary body—extraordinary not only on 
account of its properties, but also on account 
of the strange places where it is found, and 
whence it is extracted. Sulphur exists, it is true, 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms: very few 
animal bodies are without it. Chemists can readily 
detect the presence of sulphur in silk, eggs, wool, 
feathers, horn, and hair; but the great store-house 
or magazine of sulphur is the mineral kingdom, 
after all, especially in the neighbourhood of volca- 
noes. Phosphorus, too, exists in the mineral world, 
but very sparingly. In the vegetable world, too, we 
find it, but only in small quantities. The animal 
kingdom is our great phosphorus magazine. The 
blood contains it; the other animal fluids contain 
ii; and, as for bones, a considerable percentage of 
their weight consists of phosphorns. Many who 
read these pages may be conversant, perhaps, with 
the leading properties of phosphorus; may know that 
it is like wax in appearance; that ii shines in the 
dark; that it takes fire at a temperature not much 
above that of the human surface, and that itis very 
poisonous. All these are very marked properties— 
far more marked than belong to ordinary sulphur. 
We shall presently discover to what extent they 
can be altered by the assumption of second shape, 
or allotropism. 

Allotropic phosphorus is made from ordinary 
phosphorus, very much in the same manner that 
ailotropic sulphur is made from ordinary sulphur, 
namely, by the application of heat, The phospho- 
rus requires to be heated, however, in close vessels, 
in such manner that the supply of atmospheric air 
may be limited. The reader has already been in- 
formed that when ordinary phosphorus is heated 
in atmospheric air it burns; and if thus heated in 
an open vessel with an unlimited supply of atmo- 
spheric air, it would burn all away. Heated in a 
close vessel, combustion soon finds its limits in the 
exhaustion of that part of the air (oxygen) which 
supports combustion, and the phosphorus, instead of 
burning away, is converted into a puce-coloured 
powder, which latter is nothing more than phos- 
phorus in its allotropic or second shape. But how 
different is it from common phosphorus! That sub- 
stance requires to be kept in water, lest at any time 
it may burst into flame ; but so little prone to com- 
bustion is allotropic phosphorus, that Professor 
Schrétter of Vienna, its discoverer, surprised the 
chemical section of the British Association, in the 
year 1849, by bringing some of the curious material 
in his waistcoat pocket, merely wrapped up in a 
little paper. Allotropic phosphorus may in point 
of fact be represented as incombustible. ‘True, it can 
be used to advantage in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches and congreves, as we shall in the sequel 
find; nevertheless, it may be said to be incombus- 
tible. The fact is, that when heated above a certain 
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temperature, by friction or otherwise, it becomes 
ordinary phosphorus once more, and therefore an- 
swers the purpose of a lucifer match constituent. 

More striking and more important are the me- 

dical peculiarities of allotropic phosphorus. Ordi- 
nary phosphorus is a terrible pvison, whereas the 
allotropic variety, so far from being poisonous, is 
almost devoid of any well-marked physiological ac- 
tion. Soon after the manufacture of lucifer matches, 
or rather, the successors of lucifer matches, “ con- 
greves,” became general, the consequence to those 
engaged was a frightful and too often fatal disease. 
Persons the most liable to the affection were such 
as had carious or decayed teeth. The disease was 
characterized by rapid destruction of the teeth at 
first, but subsequently of the jaw-bones themselves. 
So frightful were the ravages of this phosphorus 
disease, that, according to the police regulations of 
Prussia, and I believe of France, an examination of 
all persons about to be engaged in the lucifer match 
manufacture was rendered imperative, and only 
those having perfectly sound teeth were permitted 
to take part in the occupation. Notwithstanding 
all these precautions, the phosphorus disease com- 
mitted frightful ravages at times. Listen now to 
a practical application of allotropic phosphorus. 
Lucifer matches were made of it, and the phos- 
phorus disease was at an end! 

The last example I shall cite of allotropism, or 
second shape, is perhaps the most extraordinary, 
though, owing to the gaseous nature of the subject 
of it, my remarks will not be so readily followed, 
except by the chemical reader. Everybody knows 
that the atmosphere is invisible, and most people 
have been taught that the atmosphere is composed 
of two gases, “oxygen” and “nitrogen,” about 
twenty-one of the former to seventy-nine of the 
latter. Well, oxygen, the first constituent, is sub- 
ject to avery remarkable state, to the peculiarity of 
which, attention was first directed by M. Schénbein, 
a chemist of Basle. He thought he had discovered 
® new compound, and he termed it ozone; but phi- 
losophers are now pretty well agreed that ozone is 
only oxygen in an allotropic condition. 

I shall totally omit a description of the methods 
of converting ordinary into extraordinary or allo- 
tropic oxygen; contenting myself with a statement 
of the enormous difference between the two as to 
properties. Common oxygen is devoid of smell, 
whereas ozone is endowed with a pungent penetrat- 
ing odour. Common oxygen does not bleach: ozone 
removes organic colours with almost the energy of 
chlorine. Common oxygen manifests no action 
upon silver-leaf: ozone corrodes it almost instanta- 
neously. Common oxygen does not impede putre- 
faction: ozone not only does this, but restores flesh 
already putrefied to its original sweetness. What 
marvellous distinctions are these! And yet, so 
readily is ozone changed into common oxygen, that 
though it goes in as ozone at one extremity of a 
red-hot pipe, it comes out as oxygen at the other. 

Now, the most important point in connection 
with ozone is this: it is extensively generated in 
the great laboratory of nature, and the quantity of 
it naturally existing in the atmosphere is variable. 
Chemists haye devised an unfailing method of de- 








tecting ozone. For this purpose a certain paper is 
used, the nature of which I need not fully describe; 
suffice it to say, that the paper turns blue if ex. 
posed to an atmosphere containing ozone, and that 
the shade of blueness is commensurable with the 
amount of ozone present. 

Enough has been stated concerning the proper. 
ties of ozone, to render manifest the influence it 
must exercise in the grand economy of nature. 
Present in extreme quantity, it is not difficult 
to contemplate the energy of its action on the 
lungs ; how it must produce coughs, chest diseases, 
influenzas, always troublesome, often mortal; for 
the influenza has sometimes been scarcely less to 
be dreaded than the cholera itself. Abscnt, or 
present in diminished amount, the consequences of 
such a state can be readily imagined. Seething 
malaria will then attack their victims unchecked; 
typhus will rage, and all the large class of diseases 
known as infectious will assert theirempire. Verily, 
how little do we know of the influences which 
wander like spirits around and about us: how 


blind, or slow, are we to see the wonderful agencies 
of God! 





SPRING, 
Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness! come ; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 
* * * * % 

And see where surly Winter passes off 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts: 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The shattered forest, and the ravaged vale ; 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch, 
Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost, 

The mountains lift their green heads to the sky. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 

And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving slects 
Deform the day delightless: so that scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill engulphed 
To shake the sounding marsh; or from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o’er the heath, 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
The expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold ; 
But full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy, and white, o’er all-surrounding heaven. 

Forth fly the tepid airs; and unconfined, 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls, to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost. 

They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil, 
Cheered by the simple song, and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile, incumbent o’er the shining share 

The master leans, removes the obstructing clay, 
Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe. 

White, through the neighb’ring fields the sower stalks, 
With measured step, and liberal throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground : 

The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious, Heaven! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun, 

Into the perfect year! 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
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“ JloW JOCUND DID THEY DRIVE THEIR TEAM A-FIELD!""—=Gray’s “ Elegy.” 
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OUR RIFLES. 


T am a tradesman—a grocer, carrying on a consider- 
able business in the loyal and respectable town and 
borough of Bungay-super-Mare, that “ delightful 
and fashionable watering-place,” as the house agents’ 
advertisements have it. My name is John Raisins, 
and my establishment is situated in the middle of 
the High Street, where I have conducted my busi- 
ness to the satisfaction of my customers, and my 
own individual profit, for nearly twenty years. I 
am married, and have a family of three small 
children—two boys and a girl—and am besides a 
frecholder, with the privilege of recording two 
votes for the representation of the county, and the 
same number for the borough of Bungay. 

I am on the shady side of forty, stand five feet 
ten in my boots, am somewhat inclined to be cor- 
pulent, but of a tolerably good figure nevertheless, 
and I flatter myself Iam not altogether of an un- 
prepossessing countenance: a very full pair of au- 
burn—yes, auburn—whiskers imparting a de- 
cidedly martial character to my appearance. My 
wife, Jemima, is about ten years my junior: a com- 
fortable-looking little woman, with an understand- 
ing beyond her years, and a spirit which is abso- 
lutely Spartan. Poor Jemima! until within the 
last three or four months our wedded life had 
passed serenely enough; but “a change has come 
o’er the spirit of the dream,” and “ thereby hangs 
a tale.” 

Bungay-super-Mare has never been behind-hand 
when any occasion has arisen to call forth demon- 
strations of patriotism on the part of its burghers. 
We flatter ourselves we may refer to our annals 
for the truth of this assertion; for when, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, our Gallic foes, 
under Prior John, made a descent upon our coast, 
did we not drive their hosts into the seaP And 
thirty years later, when their Admiral, Claude 
d’Annebalte, hoisted sails and came forth with his 
whole navy, and set his soldiers to burn and spoil 
the country, did not the inhabitants of Bungay and 
its neighbourhood come down so thick that, to 
quote the words of an old chronicler, “ the French- 
men were driven to flie with loss of diverse of their 
numbers, so that they did little hurt there?” Still, 
as a community, in the present day we are gene- 
rally very peaceably disposed; our tradesmen, for 
the most part, contentedly minding their shops and 
attending to their accounts, and the nobility and 
gentry, residenters and visitors, devoting themselves 
to the usual occupations and amusements of fashion- 
able watering-places. We are vis-a-vis the coast of 
France, however; and if anything should unfor- 
tunately occur to sever the alliance which at present 
subsists between the two nations, we are fully alive 
to the importance of being prepared to defend our 
shores against invasion. 

Being naturally of a domestic turn of mind, and 
disposed to rest contentedly in the bosom of my 
family, I have generally taken little interest in 
political matters, especially as regards our relations 
with foreign countries. Latterly, however, a mar- 
tial spirit has arisen, which seems to prevail all 
over the country, and Britons are called upon 





unanimously to volunteer for the defence of the 
nation. ‘“ Let us arm ourselves!” has become the 
almost universal cry; “our regular military forces 
are required for service abroad, in India and clse- 
where. Let us protect our own homesteads, then. 
Let us make ourselves ready for the defence of our 
beloved isle, and let our shores be guarded by 
bands of rifle volunteers.” The suggestion being 
approved by the Legislature, the formation of 
volunteer corps very soon became a national moye- 
ment. Every town in the country proceeded to 
the enrolment of members willing to devote time 
and money to the furtherance of this grand scheme 
for the improvement and extension of our defences, 
and of course it was not likely that Bungay-super- 
Mare would be outdone in this respect by any com- 
munity of compatriots elsewhere. 

One evening in September last, business being 
over and the shop shut up, I retired to enjoy my 
supper in the society of Mrs. Raisins. The chil- 
dren had gone to bed, for I am obliged to keep my 
establishment open until rather a late hour. I 
had scarcely seated myself, when Mrs. B., handing 
me a copy of that day’s “ Bungay Guardian,” di- 
rected my attention to the following :— 


“NOTICH! 
A PUBLIO MHRTING 
WILL BE HELD IN 
THE TOWN HALL, 
TO-MORROW (WEDNESDAY) AT NOON, 
To take into consideration the most desirable means of 
organizing a corps of volunteers, consisting of residents 
of Bungay-Super-Mare and its vicinity, in compliance 
with the rules and conditions authorized by her Majesty's 


Secretary-at-War, to be called ‘The Bungay Rifle Volun- 
teers.’ 


The Rt. Hon. Sim Paut Pataver, M.P., will preside.” 


“ Of course, my dear,” insinuated Mrs. Raisins, 
“you will attend ?” 

“ Attend!” I echoed, rather astonished at the 
idea; “ what for?” 

“Tt’s your duty as an Englishman and the fa- 
ther of a family,” said Jemima. 

“But, my dear,” I urged, “ consider—the middle 
of the day—business, my dear——" 

“ Fiddlesticks! Mr. R.,” persisted my wife; 
“your assistant can mind the shop, and I shall be 
at home to answer inquiries. I have been talking 
to Mrs. Glasshouse, and she says her husband in- 
tends to have his name enrolled as a member; and 
you know how his time as an artist [photographic! 
is occupied, especially during the day-time.” 

“Well, my dear,” said I, “if my presence at 
the meeting will in any way conduce to your peace 
of mind, I will go.” And, accordingly, the next 
day at noon I went. 

There was a goodly assemblage of my brother 
tradesmen and fellow burghers present, and a good 
many sons of tradesmen, ambitious youths in peg- 
tops and fancy shirts, with souls considerably 
above buttons and by no means behind counters. 
A number of gentlemen of various ages and fa- 
shions of apparel occupied the platform, the chair 
being taken, according to announcement, by our 
worthy county member, Sir Paul Palaver. 

I am unable to transcribe even the substance of 
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Sir Paul’s lengthy and eloquent speech, but it was 
fully reported in the local journals, and may be re- 
garded perhaps as a sort of summary of everything 
that-had already been said in favour of the volun- 
teer movement by other orators at other public 


meetings, garnished with a good many flowery | 


allusions concerning the happy land we live in, and 
the devotion, courage, and patriotism of Britain’s 
free-born sons. Of course the honourable member 
was tumultuously cheered. His address was fol- 
lowed by one from the Worshipful the Mayor of 
Bungay, who, amidst thunders of applause, an- 
nounced his intention of entering as a private im- 
mediately on the proposed corps being formed. 

Here my friend Mr. Greengage, the fruiterer, 
who lives next door to me, got up to put a question 
to the chair :— 

“ As this here is a public meetin’,” said Green- 
gage, “I wants to ask our worthy cheerman a 
simple question. As woluntcers perwides their 
own riggimentles, what'll be the cost of the cors- 
toom in the haggregate?” Hear, hear! 

The Mayor replied that he could not state ex- 
actly what the precise cost to volunteers would be 
for uniforms, caps, and accoutrements; but he had 
been confidently assured that three pounds ten 
would be the maximum. 

Mr. Cabbage, the tailor, of Tidy Street, here in- 
terposed, remarking that he was justified from his 
experience in declaring that it couldn’t be done at 
the figure. 

The Mayor, in great indignation, said Mr. Cab- 
bage had no right to assume that, because his 
charges were exorbitant, other tradesmen’s charges 
would be similarly high; when the chairman re- 
marked that the discussion was premature. 

Mr. Greengage thought differently. “I’ve got a 
wife and large family,” said he, “and I must look 
at home. If you says the sum total as I shall have 
to pay will be.three pun ten, or even four pund, 
I'll jine the corps. But I want to know what the 
expenses is to be afore [ engage to pay ’em.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Mayor, “I do not 
apprehend that volunteers will be subjected to any 
expenses beyond the cost of uniform and accoutre- 
ments, and if you go properly to work in obtaining 
these, you will not certainly be at greater expense 
than four pounds.” 

A good deal more speechifying followed, and 
several resolutions were proposed and finally car- 
ried, having reference to the immediate formation 
of the corps (residents being urged to enrol their 
names as privates forthwith), the election of a com- 
mittee to carry out the intentions of the govern- 
ment, and the appointment of competent drill 
instructors, Lieutenant-Colonel Namby being no- 
minated captain commanding. [I left the hall when 
the thanks went to the chair. 

“Well, John,” said Mrs. Raisins, immediately 
on my entrance into the back parlour, “haye you 
Joined ?” 

“ Joined!” I exclaimed in consternation; “ why, 


surely, my dear, you wouldn’t have me become a | 


volunteer ?” 


It was in vain I protested against what I consi- | 
dered, at my time of life and with my responsi: | 





bilities, such a manifest absurdity. In vain I urged 
argument upon argument in opposition to the new 
and strange conceit which had taken possession of 
my wife’s mind. She had had more time to read 
newspapers than J, and had taken advantage of her 
leisure to devour, word by word and line by line, 
all the glowing orations and vigorous leaders that 
had been delivered and written in support of the 
noble national movement, so that now the dear 
little woman was warmed into following the sub- 
ject up with an enthusiastic loquacity of which I 
had hardly deemed her capable. For my part, I 
was overwhelmed by her eloquence, and eventually, 
I believe, caught something of the martial ardour 
of her own spirit. Be that as it may, not wishing 
to appear a poltroon or a coward in the eyes of my 
better half, I found myself, a quarter of an hour 
after our conjugal discussion, once more in the 
Town Hall, affixing my signature to a document 
whereby I became a rifleman, and surrendered 
from that moment my domestic peace and mental 
equanimity. 

Prints of the costume to be adopted by the Bun- 
gay riflemen were furnished to the tailors of the 
town, and certainly it appeared to me to be becom- 
ing, ifnot handsome. Mrs. Raisins was in raptures, 
and insisted that I should go to Smith’s at once 
and get measured for my uniforms. As I knew 
that I should be obliged to procure my equipment 
shortly, I thought I might as well get the thing done 
out of hand and please my wife; so I followed her 
directions. Smith couldn’t exactly tell me what 
the price of the suit would be, as he thought the 
extensiveness of the demand for the material might 
affect its cost, but he would do it for me as cheaply 
as he could; and with this assurance I was obliged 
to be content. 

Drill commenced immediately after the enrolment 
of a hundred volunteers, and three days a week 
were appointed for this purpose, the large hall of 
our municipal edifice being selected for our exercise 
ground. Colonel Namby met us on the first night 
of drill and delivered anaddress. He didn’t appear 
before us in uniform, but was dressed in a jacket, 
vest, and trowsers of shepherd’s plaid. His age 
appeared to be about forty; he spoke with a very 
aristocratic drawl—I thought with a good deal of 
indifference and superciliousness—and seemed to 
have habituated himself to the use of an eye-glass. 
His address was brief. He was glad, he said, to 
see so many persons assembled, and expressed a 
hope that we would “attend to the directions of the 
experienced men who kad been appointed our in- 
structors ;” and he trusted that, “ when the officers 
of the corps came to inspect the men, they would 
be found to have profited from their lessons.” 

Our instructors were men who had been non- 
commissioned officers in the regular army; and 
directly the colonel left the hall, they commenced 
to arrange us for drill. By some fatality which 1 
couldn’t comprehend, I was selected as a right-hand 
man, and was accordingly placed first, the others 
falling in one after the other; then we were num- 
bered off and formed into right and left files. 

“Now, then,” said Sergeant Pennewissle, who 
appeared to be our principal instructor, “ you will 
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observe my motions, gents, and endeavour to himi- 
tatethem. Attend to my direcshings for positions ! 
—Observe! shoulders square to the front; heels to- 
gether—toes turned out similar to mine—form about 
the same hangle as you see mine—’ang the harms 
straight down from the shoulders, palms of the ’ands 
flat to the thighs, body straight, but inclining for’ard, 
so that the weight of it may bear principally on the 
fore-part of the feet—in this way, gents—this way, 
‘old your ’eads up—not thrown back—and let your 
eyes, gents, look straight to the front.” 

Being right-hand or pivot man, I became the 
especial object of Sergeant Pennewissle’s attention, 
and when he had made me perfect in acquiring the 
“position,” I had to stand in that attitude, with my 
“eyes looking straight to the front,” during the 
whole time that officer and the other instructors 
were perfecting my brother riflemen in the same 
lesson—which wasn’t pleasant. 

“ Now, then,” said Serjeant P., “ observe! when 
I give the word ‘march!’ the right files will take 
one pace to the front, and the left files one pace to 
the rear, both with the left feet, and then stand still. 
Now! right files one pace for’ard ; left files one pace 
step back: march!” 

Simple as the above instructions may appear, the 
practice had to be repeated at least a dozen times 
before anything like a unanimous understanding 
was arrived at, and then, the hour being up, we de- 
parted to our homes. 

Before the next drill meeting, Mr. Smith sent 
home my uniform, and Mrs. Raisins and the chil- 
dren were quite delighted with my appearance, of 
which indeed I was not a little proud myself. 

At our next lesson we were taught to “stand at 
ease,” and to respond to the word “ Attention !” 
and then the instructors put us through our “ fac- 
ings,” a task which appeared by no means easy of 
accomplishment. How the instructions of Penne- 
wissle and the words of command even to this day 
ring inmy ears! “ Now, then, gents, nothing can 
be heasier; remember the left ’eel should not quit 
the ground, but the body should turn on it as on a 
pivot, the right foot being drawn back to turn the 
body to the right and carried for’ard—so, to turn 
it to the left. Now then, to the right face, two! 
Left face, two! Right about face, two—three ! 
Right half face, two! Squad front! Eyes right! 
Dress! Stand atease! Break off!” 

For how many drills consecutively we practised 
these manceuvres, I forget; but I know that my 
military anxieties began to prey upon my mind. 
Sergeant Pennewissle haunted my dreams, and one 
night I awoke Jemima by repeating, in imitation of 
his manner: “On the word ‘eyes right,’ turn the 
‘ead and eyes slightly to the right, in this manner, 
gents; and on the word ‘dress,’ shuffle up or back 
with very short steps—so far—there—at the same 
time touch very lightly towards the flank on which 
you are dressing—that’s the way—-now—eyes right 
—dress !” 

“ Raisins,” said Jemima, “ dress, indeed ! 
gibberish is this you’re talking ?” 

“That’s right,” I continued, unconscious of her 
question. “ Left files one pace for’ard—march ! ” 

We progressed slowly, and were practised in file 
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marching, counter-marching, diagonal marching, 
double marching, and wheeling, after which our 
swords and rifles (provided by government) were 
served to us, and we proceeded to exercise with 
those implements of warfare. It took us a long 
time to accomplish our manual exercise to the satis- 
faction of our instructors, to handle our weapons 
properly and to order arms, fix swords, shoulder 
arms, present arms, slope arms, carry arms, port 
arms, trail arms, pile arms, stand clear, stand to, and 
to unpile arms in true military fashion; and the 
more perfect and intelligent of the squad, amongst 
whom I may without much self-flattery reckon 
myself, found it excessively tedious and distressing 
to be obliged to stand still with their rifles in un- 
easy positions while their more stupid co-members 
were being drilled into understanding. 

It was very seldom that Colonel Namby took the 
trouble to ascertain our progress by personal in- 
spection; and his lieutenants were apparently 
equally indifferent. This became the subject of 
discussion amongst many of us, and our comments 
upon the matter were usually delivered after drill 
in the parlour of the “ Royal Oak”—a house of 
entertainment much patronized by members of our 
corps. We expressed ourselves somewhat indig- 
nant at the evident lack of interest on the part of 
our officers, who, even when they did come to 
witness our efforts, seemed to come chiefly for the 
purpose of laughing at our blunders, and otherwise 
amusing themselves at the expense of our inex- 
perience. 

One evening, during the manual exercise, a friend 
of the colonel’s, and I suppose one of our officers, 
came to me (as right-hand man), and addressing 
me with a swaggering assumption of superiority, 
accompanying his remark with an offensively in- 
solent stare, said, “ Are you aware, my man, that 
you look supwemely widiculous in that position? 
keep the bawwell of your wifle closer to the body, 
and bwing your wight heel further up.” 

To be called “my man” at my time of life, and 
to be addressed in such a manner by a fellow 
my junior by some dozen years, was something 
more than I could comfortably stand. I said no- 
thing then, however, but became eloquent at the 
“ Royal Oak,” and, by the time I got home, iu- 
dignation and brandy-and-water had altogether de- 
ranged my ordinary placidity. I inveighed against 
rifle corps in general, and the Bungay corps in 
particular; denounced Mrs. Raisins as my evil 
genius, for having urged me to place myself under 
subjection to such insults, and vowed I would in 
future attend to my business, and give up volun- 
teering for ever. : 

Then Mrs. Raisins began to recriminate. She 
believed I had got into bad company at the “ Royal 
Oak,” for which I had latterly neglected my home 
and family; that, probably, I had had some 
liquor there with some of my tippling associates 
before going to drill, and that my unsteadiness 
had attracted attention, and called forth rebuke. 
Finally, we got to very high words ; then she went 
into hysterics, upon which I went up-stairs to bed, 
leaving her to come to herself in the or inary 
course of nature. . 
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Next day, Smith’s bill came in for uniform, cap, 
belt, and accoutrements, and the belt-plate of the 
corps in silver, amounting in all to £7 10s. Mrs. 
R., to whom I had not spoken since the quar- 
rel of the previous night, the remainder of which 
she had passed in the nursery with the children, 
placed the envelope in my hands, not knowing 
what it enclosed. 

“Behold, madam!’’ I said, in a tone of severe 
displeasure, “at what cost I have ministered to 
your absurd fancies!” Then ensued another tor- 
nado, from which I fled for refuge to the “ Royal 
Oak,” where I obtained a copy of the Rules of the 
Bungay Volunteer Rifle Corps, just published, for 
circulation amongst its members, by which I saw 
it announced, for the first time, that every member 
of the corps would be required to pay annually the 
sum of 10s. 6d. for the privilege of belonging to 
that patriotic body. 

“And not only that,” said Robbins, the land- 
lord, and a fellow-rifleman, “it seems an order has 
come for our equipment in undress, at our own 
expense, for summer out-door service, consisting 
of blouse, leggings, and other things, and for mili- 
tary great-coats for winter campaigning. T’ll not 
spend any more of my money.” 

“ Now,” said I to Mrs. Raisins, when I got home, 
“let us talk this matter over, my dear, calmly and 
dispassionately. When I attended the public meet- 
ing at the Town Hall, I was assured I should be at 
no greater expense than four pounds. I shouldn’t 
much have cared, to have pleased you, to have gone 
as far as five or six; but after I have been enrolled 


some time, I find I am required to find a silver badge 
to wear on my cross belt, which has cost two guineas, 
and in regard to which the subordinate members 
of the corps, I believe, were never consulted; at 


least, I never was. I learn, also, that we are to 
be subjected to further expenses for additional 
articles of clothing, and to the annual charge of 
half.a guinea. For these expenses I have the 
privilege of being allowed to learn a variety of 
military movements and positions, in order to 
qualify myself to be a defender of my country, 
should occasion require such service at the hands 
of our citizens, which occasion I trust and believe 
will not arrive in my life-time, and this at hours 
which trespass upon the time most required to be 
devoted to my business. I should not, however, 
complain of simple inconvenience; I would be will- 
ing to sacrifice something of time, study, and 
labour, by way of example, in furthering a move- 
ment which I dare say is calculated to effect some 
good, if only in the way of prompting young men 
to healthful exercises, and evoking a universal 
feeling of national independence and security. But 
I cannot forgive the bad faith of those who have 
the control and direction of such movements; and 
still less, I imagine, will respectable tradesmen like 
myself brook the supercilious insolence of young 
men, who think themselves privileged to be rude 
and offensive to persons in my station, because they 
hold a royal commission. I shall certainly not 
incur these additional expenses, and shall therefore 
forward to the commanding officer my notice of 
Withdrawal; after which I shall discontinue my 
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visits to the ‘Royal Oak,’ and shall relapse once 
more into the sober citizen and domesticated pater 
familias.” 

I have acted up to my resolution. I have ex- 
changed my uniform and military trappings for a 
sober suit of broadcloth for myself and a couple of 
tunics for my little boys; but I have not yet lost 
the sound of Sergeant Pennewissle’s voice of com- 
mand, and Mrs. Raisins is beginning to recover 
from her disappointment at my retirement from 
the Bungay corps of Rifle Volunteers. 





THE GIGANTIC SALAMANDER OF JAPAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 
We Londoners are indeed fortunate as regards 
seeing living specimens of rare and curious animals 
from all parts of the world, and for this privilege 
we may thank the Zoological Society and their en- 
ergetic secretary, Mr. Sclater, whose senses seem to 
perceive from afar off the whereabouts of any curious 
beast; he hovers, hawk-like, over the victim, and 
rarely fails to pounce upon it and secure it for the 
Regent’s Park Gardens. Within the last few weeks 
there has arriveda living specimen of a creature never 
before seen alive in this country. Everybody has 
heard or read about that wonderful country, Japan. 
Among the basaltic ranges of mountains in that 
country there are lakes and pools of stagnant water. 
Should the traveller happen to be gazing into one 
of these pools, he might (if fortune favoured him) 
observe crawling lazily along the bottom, or else 
coming up to the surface to get a gulp of air, an 
enormous monster—not a fish nor yet an eel, for 
neither of these animals have four legs—but a veri- 
table Salamander. In our own favoured country 
we have in many stagnant pools and ditches, little 
reptilians known by the name of water-lizards, newts, 
efts or effets, or salamanders; these little harmless 
animals are not above three or four inches long; 
but their relation in Japan, which is a true 
water salamander, or monstrous newt, becomes 
relatively to them a giant. The specimen now in 
the gardens is about thirty inches long, and thick 

in proportion. 

Some two years ago, when Captain Taylor, who 
commands a merchant ship, was walking round 
the market of the town of Nagasaki, in Japan, 
he saw this specimen exposed for sale, as they are 
curiosities and rare creatures even in their own 
native country. He bought it, and made a sort 
of pet of it: it has been in his ship nearly two 
years. He fed it with eels and fish, and when 
these could not be procured, with flesh and the 
intestines of animals and birds. It is at the pre- 
sent moment surrounded with a host of small fish 
and eels, which swim about him quite unconscious 
of the piscivorous monster with whom they are in 
such close proximity. I don’t wonder at their 
familiarity ; for how could Thames fish ever pos- 
sibly dream of the existence and the murderous 
propensities of this great Japanese monster ? 

A new tank is in process of construction for 
the special abode of this new creature; at pre- 
sent he is in the reptile house (in the first apart- 
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ment on the right), and keeps up in the darkest 
corner that he can find. His natural habits are 
doubtless to creep away under the big rocks and 
stones of his volcanic-formed pond, high up in the 
Japanese mountains. When, however, it is possible 
to get a near view of him, he will be seen to be 
about thirty inches long, and thick in proportion ; 
his colour is dark chocolate, interspersed with black 
spots, giving a sort of picbald appearance. His 
skin feels cold and slimy; his head is exceedingly 
hideous; it is more like that of the most ugly toad 
that can be found, flattened out by pressure till it 
is about three inches broad; the top of the head, 
and a portion of the back, is covered with numerous 
wart-like excrescences: these are seen also in a 
small degree in the common English newt; but in 
this new animal each wart is developed to the size 
of a common turnip seed. ‘The mouth, when open, 
has a wide gape: when shut, it has somewhat the 
shape of a coal-heaver’s shovel. ‘lhe eyes are placed 
on the fore part of the head: they are very minute, 
and may be well compared to the glass heads which 
are sometimes put on the topsof pins. It has four 
toes on the fore fect, and five on the hind, which 
latter are webbed. ‘There are no nails on the toes, 
as we find in common frogs and water-newts. 

The first specimens that were ever brought to 
Kurope were a male and female, which the travel- 
ler, Von Siebold, like Captain Taylor, procured in 
Japan: the female was eaten by the male during 
the voyage to Holland. This wife-devouring mon- 
ster is still alive at Leyden, and in excellent health, 
which is more than he deserves. Conscience, how- 


ever, seems to smite him occasionally, for he fre- 
quently changes or casts his skin, which, I believe, 


he devours also. It is now nearly twenty years 
ago since this animal was condemned to solitary 
confinement for his crimes, by Siebold, and he has 
grown enormously, being now nearly a yard in 
length. The best description of this animal is in 
the “ Fauna Japanica,” by Schlegel, who calls it 
Salamandra maxima. About a century ago, a 
physician, who was learned in his day, discovered 
in the tertiary strata of G@iningen some curious and 
remarkable bones. Not knowing what they were, 
he thought he would make a mystery of them; 
and he therefore called them the skeleton of “a 
man, an evidence of the deluge,” or Homo diluvii 
testis. ‘This skeleton bore its new honours for 
some time, and many came to wonder and admire; 
but its owner had not calculated upon the existence 
of one Baron Cuvier, who, by the magic wand of 
comparative anatomy, had been enabled to recall to 
life and rejoin the dislocated bones of animals both 
small and great, which had lived centuries before 
the creation of our comparatively pigmy spccies. 
Cuvier went to sce this “ fossil antediluvian man ;” 
he was not satisfied with a superficial inspection, but 
had the bones chiselled out of their hard matrix. 
He thereby proved that the bones were not the bones 
of a man at all, and that they had nothing what- 
ever to do with the deluge, (properly so called.) ‘To 
what creature, then, did they belong? The laws of 
comparative anatomy are three times more stringent 
than those of the Medes and Persians. A man’s 


bone will always be a man’s bone, from the first of 
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our species down to one’s own; and a lizard’s bone 
will always be a lizard’s bone, whether that lizard 
lived in the times of Chaos, or in the ponds on 
Hampstead Heath. Cuvier, therefore, chiselled 
and scraped away at the block of stone till he ex. 
humed from its stone bed, not a man’s skeleton, 
but that of a gigantic salamander. As the mon- 
strous fossil mastodons and mammoths, extinct 
long ago, are represented by the elephants, etc., of 
the present day, so does this great fossil reptile of 
Ciningen again rise in life before our eyes, when 
we contemplate this gigantic salamander of Japan, 
lazily crawling along the bottom of his tank in the 
Regent’s Park Gardens. 





A BACKWOODS PREACHER. 


Tue first Sunday after our arrival we attended the 
Methodist Church. It was a bright June morning; 
the place, the people, were all strange, and we fe 
the keen pang of loneliness more, on that first day in 
our Father’s house, than at any other time. While 
sadly brooding over the dear old home far away, 
and thinking of the contrast between it and this 
unfamiliar place, our attention was arrested by a 
strange apparition striding up the aisle. All seemed 
whispering to their neighbours, “ There he goes,” 
and all eyes were riveted upon a man of medium 
height, thick-set, with enormous bone and muscle; 
and although his iron-gray hair and wrinkled brow 
told of the advance of years, his step was still 
vigorous and firm; his face was bronzed by expo- 
sure to the weather. He carried a white Quaker 
hat in his hand, and his upper garment was a fur- 
niture calico dressing gown, without wadding. ‘lhe 
truant breeze seemed to seize his garment by its 
skirt, and, lifting it to a level with his arm-pits, dis- 
closed to the gazing congregation a full view of the 
copperas-coloured pantaloons and shirt of the divine 
—for he was a divine, and one worth a day’s jour- 
ney to see and hear. 

He had been then a backwoods preacher for nearly 
forty years, ranging the country from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, and from the Alleghanies to the Missis- 
sippi. He was inured to every form of hardship, 
and had looked calmly at peril of every kind—the 
tomahawk of the Indian, the spring of the panther, 
the hug of the bear, the sweep of the tornado, the 
rush of swollen torrents, and the fearful chasm of 
the earthquake. He had lain in the cane-brake, 
and made his bed upon the snow of the prairie and 
on the oozy soil of the swamp, and had wandered 
hunger-bitten amid the solitude of mountains. He 
had been in jeopardy among robbers, and in danger 
from desperadoes, who had sworn to take his life. 
He had preached in the cabin of the slave. and in 
the mansion of the master; to the Indians, and 
to the men of the border. He had taken his 
life in his hand, and ridden in the path of whiz- 
zing bullets, that he might proclaim peace. Ie 
had stood on the outskirts of civilization, and 
welcomed the first comers to the woods and prairies. 
At the command of Him who said, “ Go into all the 
world,” he had roamed through the wilderness ; 


| a disciple of the man who said, “The world is my 
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his travels had equalled the limits of an 
empire. All this he had done without hope of fee 
or reward; not to enrich himself or his posterity, 
but as a preacher of righteousness in the service of 
God and of his fellow men. Everywhere he had 
confronted wickedness, and rebuked it; every form 
of vice had shrunk abashed from his irresistible 
sarcasm and ridicule, or quivered beneath the fiery 
look of his indignant invective. 

In the character of the Christian minister might 
have been a slightly exaggerated infusion of the 
frontiersman’s traits. The whole line of his conduct 
may not have been marked by the spirit of meck- 
ness, or guided by infallible wisdom ; but Ict those 
who have been tried as he was, and have overcome 
as he has, be the first to throw the stone of censure 
at him. Many a son of Anak has been levelled in 
the dust by his sledgelike fist: and when the blind 
fury of his assailants urged them headlong into 
personal conflict with him, his agility, strength, 
and resolution gave them cause for bitter repent- 
ance. Another Gideon—he has more than once led 
‘a handful of the faithful against the armies of the 
aliens, who were desecrating the place of worship 
and threatening to abolish religious services, and 
put them to inglorious flight. But he only girded 
on his strength thus, and used the weapons that 


parish,” 


nature gave him, when necessity and the law of 


self-defence seemed to admit of no escape. ‘The 
vocation in which he gloried was that ofan itinerant 
preacher, his congenial sphere that of a pastor in 
the woods. 'T'o breathe the words of hope into the 
ear of the dying, and to minister solace to the 
survivors; to take little children up in his arms, 
and bless them; to feed the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made him an overseer, and to 
warn the ungodly of the error of their ways, entreat- 


ing them to be reconciled to God by the cross of 


Christ, was the business of his life. Learning he 
had none, but the keenest perceptions and the 
truest instincts enabled him to read human nature 
ay men read a book: a sagacity rarely at fault, a 
powerful fancy, and a vivid sympathy, that supplied 
the want of imagination—these, together with the 
dedication of his whole soul to his work, and a 
studious and prayerful acquaintance with holy 
Scripture, made him a workman that needed not 
to be ashamed. 

A voice, which in his prime was capable of al- 
most every modulation, the earnest force and home- 
ly directness of his speech, and his power over the 
passions of the human heart, made him an orator 
to win and command the suffrages and sympa- 
thies of a Western audience. And ever through 
the discourse came and went, and came again, a 


humour that was resistless—now broadening the | 
features into a merry smile, and then softening the | 


heart, until tears stood in the eyes of all. His 


figures and illustrations were often grand, some- 


times fantastical. Like all natives ofa new country, 


he spoke much in metaphors; and his were bor- 


rowed from the magnificent realm in which he 
lived. Thunder and lightning, fire and flood, 


seemed to be old acquaintances ; and he spoke of 


them with the assured confidence of friendship. 
Another of the poet’s attributes was his—the im- 
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pulse and power to create his own language; and 
he was the best lexicon of Western words, phrases, 
idioms, and proverbs, that I have ever met. 

Such was the man that now stood before us in the 
desk—the famous presiding elder of Illinois—-there- 
nowned Peter Cartwright. All honour to the brave 
old man, who still lives, after an itinerancy of 
untold toil, hardship, and sufferings, which reaches 
nearly to the verge of sixty yedrs, and is to-day as 
indefatigable, zes ilous, and faithful, as when in the 
prime of his strength. One feature of his life I 
must not omit to mention—the fact that he has 
sold more books than, probably, any man ever did 
in a new country. The Methodist economy en- 
joined it as a duty on the preacher to diffuse a sound 
literature, and to place good books in the homes of 
the people. Unwearied here, as in everything else 
that he believed to be his duty, this minister never 
travelled, if in a buggy, without a trunk, or if on 
horseback, without a pair of 
with books. These he disposed of with all dili- 
gence; and has thus entitled himself to the lasting 
gratitude of many a youth, who, but for him, might 
have slumbered on without intelligence or education. 
I have dwelt upon the character of this man, not 
only because I love and revere him, but because I 
know of no one who may more fitly stand as the 
type of the pioneer preachers of the West—men 
whose worth, self-sacrifices, and labours have never 
had their meed of recognition.* 
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TRUE CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 


Durina the persecutions of the Church of Scotland, 
in the reign of the last of the Stuarts, Mr. John 
Fraser, minister of Alness in Ross-shire, (author of a 
well-known treatise on “ Sanctification,’) took refuge 
in London about the year 1680. He lodged in the 
house of au anabaptist minister, whose godly conver- 
sation, with that of sundry members of his meeting, he 
was much taken with; in so far that he had a strong in- 
clination to have joined that little church and body of 
Christians. For that end he communicated his mind one 
day to the minister, his host, who heard him patiently, 
and then replied: “ Mr. Fraser, I love you because I think 
you love Christ. You love our society because you think 
God is amongst us, and I trust he is so in truth. But I 
must tell you, if we have our beauties, we have also our 
blemishes ; and the congregations in our way are mighty 
few, when compared with the congregations in that 
Church in which you have been educated and brought up. 
The Church of Scotland, whose principles you have 
hitherto professed, is at present in the furnace; but the 
Lord will in due time bring her out of it. You are but 
young, and should you join yourself to our society, your 
sphere of usefulness must be very small and contracted, 
You know not,as yet what work God may have in reser 
for you in your native land, where you may have a | 
circle to move in. My advi ice therefore to you is this 
that you forbear at present to join yourself to us; con- 
sider further of the matter, and seek light and direction 
from the Lord. When you have done so, if you continue 


| still in the same mind, then acquaint me, and I will re- 


ceive you, and embrace you in the arms of love and affec- 
tion.’ Mr. Fraser took the advice, and was wont oft to 
say that he saw much of God in it, espec ially when he 


| caine afterwards to the work of the ministry in his own 
country. 


* Ten Years of Seater Life—Ci hapters he an inland, 
By W. H. a ge orof ** The ‘aie the Axe, and the Saddle- 
Son, and C 
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VARIETIES. 
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Tue Pin or Scanpat.—Mr. Wilberforce relates that at 
one time he found himself chronicled as “ St. Wilberforce ” 
in an opp: sing journal, and the following given as an in- 
stance of his Pharisaism : “ He was lately seen,” says the 
journal, “ walking up and down in the Bath pump-room, 
reading his prayers, like his predecessors of old, who 
prayed in the corners of the streets to be seen of men.” 
“As there is generally,” says Mr. Wilberforce, “some 
slight circumstance which perverseness turns into a 
charge of reproach, I began to reflect, and I soon found 
the occasion of the calumny. It was this: I was walking 
in the pump-room in conversation with a friend ; a passage 
was quoted from Horace, the accuracy of which was 
questioned, and as I had a Horace in my pocket I took it 
out and read the words. This was the plain ‘ bit of wire’ 
which factious malignity sharpened into a pin to pierce 
my reputation.” How many ugly pins have been manu- 
factured out of smaller bits of wire than even that! 

Mopekn ELoQuENnce; Mr. GLaApsTone’s BuDGET SPEECH, 
1860.— The effect of this speech upon the House was re- 
markable. There was but little cheering. The House 
was too deeply absorbed to cheer—too anxious to catch 
every word, For four hours did the great master hold 
the House as with a spell. During that time, the dinner 
hour and the postal hour came and went, but no one 
moved ; and through all those hours the House was as 
silent as a desert. Not a whisper nor a rustle was heard 
—nothing but the clear, musical voice of the speaker. Of 
course, at the close of the speech there was cheering, 
hearty, loud, and long-continued, and no wonder; for cold 
must have been the-nature of the man who could listen 
to that wonderful peroration, delivered as it was with 
almost unequalled power and earnestness, without being 
moved.—Illustrated Times. 

Four Goop Points In Women.—A Chinese maxim says: 
“ We require four things of women; that virtue dwell in 


her heart—that modesty play on her brow—that sweet- 
ness flow from her lips—that industry occupy her hand.” 


A Goop Wire.—“‘ She commendeth her husband in 


any equal matter, by constantly obeying him. She never 
crosseth her husband in-the springtide of his anger, but 
stays till it be ebbing water. Surely men, contrary to 
iron, are worse to be wrought upon when they are hot. 
Her clothes are rather comely than costly, and she 
maketh plain cloth to be velvet by her handsome wearing 
it. Her husband’s secrets she will not divulge ; especially 
she is careful to conceal his infirmities. In her husband’s 
absence she is wife and deputy husband, which makes 
her double the files of her diligence. At his return, he 
finds all things so well, that he wonders to see himself at 
home when he was abroad. Her children, though many 
in number, are none in noise, steering them with a 
whisper whither she listeth.’—Lady Rachel Russell. 
Tur North Lonpon CLerGy AND THE VOLUNTEER 
Movement.—A Meeting of the North London Volunteer 
Rifles was lately held in Myddelton Hall, Islington, Sir 
8. M. Peto, M.p., presiding. One of the resolutions was 
seconded by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Holloway, who warmly advocated this volun- 
teering as essentially a peace movement, to make, as Lord 
Brougham had expressed it, “invasion impossible.” The 
Rey. Gentleman referred to the issue of the menaced in- 
vasions by the Spanish Armada and by the First Napoleon. 
Although they (the English) had been thus successful, 
they must not forget that the race was not always te the 
swift nor the battle to the strong; and he believed i was 
the thousands of godly men and women, who by their 
prayers formed the bulwark of England’s strength. But 
they were looking to the better times, when nation should 
not rise up against nation, when their swords would be 
turned into pruning-hooks, and men would practise the 
arts of peace for ever. Another resolution was moved 
by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington, who said 
any hesitation he had felt in taking part in the proceed- 





ings of the evening was now removed, and he believed it 
was a right and proper movement, and one of which the 
God of battles would approve. Another thing which 
rendered the movement unobjectionable to a Christian 
minister was, that it was an entirely defensive movement, 
It struck him that, since the establishment of the volun- 
teer rifle corps, very little had been heard about the inya- 
sion of England. He trusted that those young men who 
had come forward so nobly and joined this movement, 
would feel that there was One above, without whose aid 
their arms would be powerless.—The Record. 


RIcHARD BaxtTeR PARAPHRASED BY Worbsworti.— 
In some of the best passages of the “ Excursion,” Words- 
worth had the good sense to become indebted for his ideas 
to old authors, such as Richard Baxter. The foliowing 
passage presents striking coincidences of language as well 
as of thought :—“ I find that it is comparatively easy to me 
to be loose from this world, but hard to live by faith alone, 
To despise earth is easy to me; but not so easy to be 
acquainted and conversant in heaven. I have nothing 
in this world which I could not easily let go; but to get 
satisfying apprehensions of the other world is the great 
and glorious difficulty.” —“ Life of. Baxter,” published by, 
the Religious Tract Society, p. 127. . 

** "Tis, by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise; but to converse with heaven— 
This is not easy :—to relinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy, 
And stand in freedom loosened from this world, 
I deem not arduous: but must needs confess 
That ’tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desires ; 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 

- © Heceursion,”’ p. 147, 2nd ed, 1820, 


LorpD SHAFTESBURY AND THE RAGGED Scuoor Puriis.— 
A meeting of ragged school pupils, who had been twelve 
months at service, was held lately at St. Martin’s Hall, 
for the purpose of distributing good conduct prizes. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury was inthe chair. Mr. W. Locke, 
the secretary, read a statement, which set forth that those 
scholars who had remained in one place for twelve months, 
and had not yet received a money prize, would be en- 
titled to a prize of ten shillings and a prize card, and 
those who had received a prize previously would, if re- 
commended, be entitled to a prize of five shillings. The 
number of candidates eligible for five shilling prizes 
amounted to 218—159" boys and 59 girls. The number 
eligible for ten shilling prizos was 652—376 boys and 
276 girls; the total number of prizes being 870—535 
for boys, and 335 for girls. The amount paid for those 
prizes by the Ragged School Union (Office, Exeter Hall) 
was £282 13s.; by the local schools, £97 17s.; making 
a total of £380 10s. distributed in prizes. The prizes 
awarded in 1854 were 144; in 1855, 327; 1856, 336; 
1857, 402 ; 1858, 496; 1859, 568; and in 1860, 870. 

Hien Tipe in THE Tuames, Marcu 8.—The Inner 
Temple Gardens were inundated to the depth of several 
feet ; the Adelphi wharfs were completely under water, 
the tide ascending the Adelphi arches and up Ivy Bush 
Lane nearly half-way to the Strand, completely washing 
over the wharf at Hungerford Market, and inundating 
the pleasure-grounds in Whitehall. In the Horseferry 
Road, Westminster, the tide flowed to a considerable 
depth, completely stopping all thoroughfare, and persons 
proceeding that way had to be ferried in boats along the 
street. Bishop’s Walk, Lambeth, and the open space in 
front of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, were one entire 
sheet of water. 


THANKFULNESS.—Many favours which God giveth us 
ravel out for want of hemming, through our own unthank- 
fulness ; for though prayer purchaseth blessings, giving 
praise doth keep the quiet possession of them,—Thoiias 
Fuller, 





